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REPORT. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  to  the  Contributors  to  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb. 

Upwards  of  a  century  ago  it  was  conclusively  shown 
in  Germany,  by  the  philanthropic  Heinicke,  and  by  the 
benevolent  De  l’Epee,  in  France,  that  the  deaf  mute 
could  be  successfully  instructed,  and  in  some  instances 
highly  educated.  Indeed,  efforts  had  been  made  to  im¬ 
part  instruction  to  the  mute  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  by  Agricola  of  Heidelberg.  He  was 
followed  by  Pedro  de  Ponce  in  1570,  John  Bonet  in 
1620,  by  Holder  and  Wallis,  and  Van  Helmont,  about 
1659,  by  Amman  in  1691,  and  by  Kerger  in  1704.  But 
it  was  not  until  1743  that  Pereira  demonstrated  the 
practicability  of  educating  the  deaf  mute.  Heinicke 
and  De  l’Epee  devoted  all  their  energies  to  form  a  regu¬ 
lar  plan,  and  after  years  of  assiduous  application,  each 
produced  a  system;  and  thus,  about  the  year  1755,  the 
two  systems,  one  of  Germany,  the  other  of  France,  were 
established.  After  having,  with  pious  zeal,  devoted  the 
greater  portion  of  his  life  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  De  l’Epee  died  in  1789,  aged  77.  His 
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mantle  fell  upon  his  illustrious  pupil,  Sicard.  By  him 
the  system  of  De  l’Epee  was  greatly  improved.  During 
his  long  and  checkered  life,  amid  perils  and  misfortunes, 
his  great  object,  the  cause  of  the  deaf  mute,  was  kept 
steadily  in  view.  He  lived  to  witness  the  success  of  his 
labors,  and  departed  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  on 
the  10th  of  May,  1822.  The  efforts  of  Ileinicke,  De 
l’Epee,  and  Sicard,  had  aroused  public  attention  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  schools  were  established  in  different  places. 
In  America,  however,  little  was  attempted  until  1815; 
then  Dr.  Mason  F.  Cogswell,  and  a  number  of  other 
philanthropic  gentlemen,  took  measures  to  found  an 
Asylum  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  engaged  the  Rev. 
Thomas  II.  Gaulladet  to  proceed  to  Europe  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  imparting 
instruction  to  the  deaf  mute.  After  having  spent  some 
time  in  Great  Britain,  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  meet  with 
M.  Sicard  in  London.  He  fully  sympathized  with  Mr. 
Gaulladet,  and  “not  willingly  alone,  but  gladly’’  under¬ 
took  to  be  his  teacher.  Under  such  an  instructor,  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  Gaulladet  was  so  rapid  that  he  was  enabled  to 
return  to  Hartford  in  1817,  and  shortly  after  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Asylum,  now  known  as  the  American  Asylum, 
was  opened  under  the  most  favorable  auspices,  and  its 
success  has  fully  equaled  the  most  sanguine  expectations 
of  its  friends.  It  was  not  long  before  other  schools  were 
opened.  The  New  York  Institution  was  chartered  in 
1817 ;  the  Pennsylvania  in  1821.  Since  that  period, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  and  other 
States,  have  each  founded  similar  schools  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Having  taken  a  hasty  glance  at  the  general  course 
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adopted  for  the  education  of  this  interesting  portion  of 
the  human  family,  we  will  proceed  to  give  a  more  par¬ 
ticular  account  of  our  own  Institution.  On  the  12tli  of 
April,  1820,  a  number  of  gentlemen  met  at  the  hall  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,  to  consider  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  establishing  an  Institution  for  the  instruction 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  At  this  meeting,  at  which  the 
late  venerable  Bishop  White  presided,  Roberts  Yaux  sub¬ 
mitted  a  plan  for  organizing  such  an  Institution.  The 
plan,  after  having  been  read,  was  referred  to  a  commit¬ 
tee,  consisting  of  Roberts  Yaux,  Horace  Binney,  N.  Chap¬ 
man,  W.  J.  Duane,  James  N.  Barker,  Clement  C.  Bid¬ 
dle  and  John  Bacon.  On  the  15th  of  April,  1820,  the 
committee  reported,  and  a  constitution  was  adopted.  On 
the  26th  of  the  same  month  the  first  election  took  place. 
The  Board  of  Directors  took  prompt  and  efficient  mea¬ 
sures  to  carry  out  the  design  for  which  the  Institution 
was  established.  On  the  sixth  of  the  following  month 
an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania  was  adopt¬ 
ed,  and  David  G.  Seixas  was  engaged  as  the  teacher.* 

In  the  same  month,  a  house  in  Market  street,  west  of 
Broad  street,  was  rented  for  the  purposes  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion.  In  November  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature  was 
adopted,  and  on  the  8th  of  February,  1821,  the  Legislar 
ture  passed  an  act  of  Incorporation.  In  the  month  of 
September  the  school  was  removed  to  the  S.  E.  corner 
of  Eleventh  and  Market  Streets. 

In  1824  a  site  was  purchased  at  the  N.  W.  corner 
of  Pine  and  Broad  streets,  and  an  edifice,  consisting  of  a 
centre,  or  main  building,  fifty  feet  front,  and  two  wings, 


*  Mr.  Seixas  had  previously  collected  a  number  of  mutes,  and  supported  and 
taught  them  for  some  time,  at  his  own  expense. 


eacli  twenty-five  feet  front,  facing  on  Broad  street,  was 
commenced  and  finished  the  following  year,  when  the 
pupils  were  removed  to  it.  In  1828  an  additional  lot 
was  purchased  west  of  their  other  ground,  and  a  school 
house  was  erected  thereon.  Considerable  additions  were 
made  to  the  buildings  in  1839,  and  in  1852  two  wings, 
being  each  fifty  feet  front,  by  twenty-four  feet  in  depth, 
and  parallel  with  the  centre  building,  were  added.  In 
the  whole  establishment,  two  hundred  pupils  can  be  com¬ 
fortably  accommodated.  The  lot  of  ground  is  two  hun¬ 
dred  feet  front  on  Broad  street,  extending  from  Asylum 
street  to  Pine  street,  and  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  feet  deep,  extending  from  Broad  street  to  Fifteenth 
street. 

On  the  third  day  of  Nov.,  1821,  the  connection  between 
Mr.  Seixas  and  the  Institution  was  dissolved,  and  with  the 
approbation  of  the  Directors  of  the  American  Asylum, 
Laurent  Clerc,  a  distinguished  pupil  of  Sicard,  who  had 
accompanied  Mr.  Gallaudet  from  France,  and  who  was 
then  engaged  in  the  School  at  Hartford,  consented  to  take 
charge  for  a  short  time  of  our  Institution.  He  entered 
on  his  duties  on  the  3d  of  November.  Mr.  Clerc  con¬ 
tinued  his  valuable  services  to  the  Institution  until  the 
following  May,  when  he  resumed  his  duties  at  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Asylum,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Lewis  Weld, 
the  first  assistant  of  that  Institution.  Mr.  Weld  pos¬ 
sessed  rare  qualifications  for  the  important  situation  he 
was  called  to  fill,  and  continued  to  discharge  his  arduous 
duties  in  a  manner  highly  satisfactory  to  the  Directors, 
and  advantageous  to  the  pupils,  until  October,  1830, 
when,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
American  Asylum,  he  accepted  the  situation  of  Princi- 
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pal,  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Gallaudet.  The 
loss  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Weld  naturally  caused  no 
little  anxiety  to  the  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Insti¬ 
tution,  as  it  could  hardly  be  hoped  soon  to  meet  with  one 
as  eminently  suited  for  the  station  of  Principal.  Yet  they 
had  the  good  fortune  to  find  within  their  own  walls  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  (Mr.  Abm.  B.  Hutton),  worthy  to  succeed  Mr. 
Weld.  In  Mr.  Hutton  are  combined  versatility  of  tal¬ 
ent,  untiring  patience,  unceasing  industry,  and  constant 
attention,  with  deep  piety.  From  the  time  he  became 
the  Principal,  he  seems  to  have  considered  the  success 
of  the  Institution  the  great  object  of  his  life,  the  great 
end  of  his  efforts.  In  the  performance  of  his  arduous 
labors  he  has  been  cheered  by  an  approving  conscience, 
and  by  the  cordial  support  of  the  Directors ;  and  he  will 
receive  the  blessings  of  many  grateful  pupils  over  whom 
he  has  watched  with  paternal  solicitude,  whose  minds 
he  has  enlightened,  whose  characters  he  has  formed,  and 
whom  he  has  prepared  for  lives  of  usefulness  and  respect¬ 
ability. 

May  these  noble  institutions  extend  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  whole  land, — for  in  them, 
and  in  them  alone ,  can  the  deaf  mutes  be  properly  in¬ 
structed. 

It  is,  indeed,  delightful  to  contemplate  how  much  has 
been  done  within  the  last  century,  to  ameliorate  their 
condition  ;  if  they  are  still  deprived  of  speech  and  hear¬ 
ing,  their  loss  is  sensibly  diminished.  By  education 
their  minds  are  enlightened,  their  faculties  developed, 
they  become  cheerful  and  companionable,  enter  upon 
life  with  hope,  and  become  useful  and  contented.  It  is 
true  that  they  cannot  escape  from  the  cares  and  the  sor- 
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rows  of  humanity, — but  they  have  been  taught  to  look 
for  comfort  and  consolation  from  on  high,  and  to  trust 
that,  through  their  Redeemer’s  love,  they  may  be  re¬ 
ceived  at  last  into  the  mansions  of  bliss. 

About  one-half  of  the  pupils  received  into  our  institu¬ 
tion  were  born  deaf,  and  the  other  half  lost  their  hear¬ 
ing  from  accident  or  disease.  Those  diseases  which 
are  most  destructive  of  this  faculty,  are  scarlet  fever, 
measles,  and  whooping-cough.  The  cause  of  the  loss  of 
hearing  in  those  born  deaf  has  not  been  ascertained,  but 
where  more  than  one  member  of  a  family  has  been  so 
affected,  the  loss  has  been  congenital. 

So  far  as  our  observations  extend,  the  issue  of  deaf 
mutes  do  not  exhibit  a  greater  proportion  of  deaf  than 
the  issue  of  other  persons. 

Owing  to  the  wise  liberality  of  the  legislature,  our 
family  has  been  considerably  augmented  and  our  ex¬ 
penses  increased.  On  the  first  of  January  last,  the 
number  of  pupils  was  155,  viz:  eighty- three  boys  and 
seventy-two  girls.  During  the  year  sixty-three  were 
admitted, — viz:  thirty-six  boys  and  twenty-seven  girls; 
and  forty-five  were  discharged, — viz:  twenty-six  boys 
and  nineteen  girls.  There  remained,  on  the  31st  ult., 
173, — viz:  ninety-three  boys  and  eighty  girls. 


Of  this  number. 

126  are  supported  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
13  “  “  “  Maryland. 
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“  New  Jersey. 

“  Delaware. 

Institution  or  their  friends. 
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Those  supported  by  Pennsylvania ,  are  from  the  following 

Counties ,  viz: 


Adams,  .  . 

.  i 

Lehigh,  .... 

.  3 

Allegheny,  . 

.  7 

Luzerne,  .... 

.  2 

Beaver,  .  . 

.  1 

Lycoming,  .  . 

.  2 

Berks,  .  . 

.  6 

McKean,  .  . 

.  1 

Blair, .  .  . 

.  2 

Mercer,  .... 

.  1 

Bradford, 

.  5 

Mifflin,  .... 

.  1 

Butler,  .  . 

- 

.  1 

Montour,  .  . 

.  1 

Carbon,  .  . 

.  4 

Northumberland,  . 

.  5 

Chester,  .  . 

.  4 

Northampton,  . 

.  3 

Clarion,  .  . 

.  1 

Philadelphia,  .  . 

.  21 

Columbia,  . 

.  1 

Perry,  .... 

.  2 

Cumberland, 

.  6 

Schuylkill,  . 

.  2 

Dauphin, 

.  5 

Sullivan, .... 

.  2 

Delaware,  . 

.  2 

Susquehanna,  .  . 

.  2 

Erie,  .  .  . 

o 

Tioga,  .... 

.  1 

F ayette,  .  . 

.  3 

Warren,  .... 

.  1 

Franklin, 

3 

Wayne,  .... 

.  1 

Greene,  .  . 

.  i 

Westmoreland, 

.  1 

Huntingdon, 

.  1 

Wyoming,  .  .  . 

.  1 

Lancaster,  . 

.  7 

York, . 

.  7 

Lebanon, 

.  2 

Total, 

126 

Those  supported  by  the  State  of  Maryland  are  from 

the 

following  Counties : 

Baltimore,  . 

•  • 

.  7 

Prince  George, 

.  i 

Carroll,  .  . 

•  • 

.  1 

Queen  Anne,  .  . 

.  i 

Frederick,  . 

•  • 

.  1 

Somerset,  .  .  . 

.  1 

Harford, .  . 

»  • 

.  1 

Total, 

13 

to  to 
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Those  supported 

by  the  State  of  New  Jersey  are  from  the 
following  Counties : 

Atlantic,  .  . 

.  .  i 

Gloucester,  .  .  .  .  1 

Burlington,  . 

.  .  3 

Mercer, . 1 

Camden, . 

.  .  1 

Ocean, . 1 

Cumberland,  . 

.  .  1 

Total,  9 

Those  supported  by  the  State  of  Delaware  are  from  the 

following  Counties : 

Kent, .... 

.  .  1 

Sussex, . 2 

New  Castle, 

.  .  1 

— 

Total,  4 


Of  those  supported  by  their  friends  or  by  the  Institution , 


There 

are 

2  from 

Maryland. 

u 

u 

1  “ 

New  Jersey. 

cc 

u 

1  “ 

Virginia. 

u 

Total, 

a 

17  “ 

21 

Pennsylvania. 
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Of  the  sixty-three  pupils  admitted  in  1856, 

27  were  born  deaf.  The  remainder  lost  their  hearing 
from  different  causes  and  at  various  ages. 


1  by  scarlet  fever, 

at  9 

years  old. 

i 

(i 

5 

i 

U 

5 

“  and  3  months. 

i 

“  between  2 

and  3  years  old. 

i 

u 

at  4 

years  old. 

2 

u 

5 

1 

u 

4 

years  and  6  months. 

1 

“  between  3 

and  4  years  old.  . 

1 

u 

at  1 

year  and  6  months. 

1 

u 

7 

years. 

1 

(£ 

4 

u 

1 

measles, 

9  months  old. 

1 

a 

4  “ 

1 

a 

3 

years  old. 

1 

brain  fever, 

3 

u  aild  2  months. 

1 

u 

2 

“  and  6  “ 

2 

(( 

2 

u 

1 

mumps, 

6 

u  and  9  u 

1 

cold, 

2 

“  and  2  “ 

1 

u 

3 

u 

1 

gathering  in  the  head, 

1 

year  old. 

1 

scrofula  in  the  head, 

3  weeks  old. 

1 

dropsy  of  the  brain, 

8  months  old. 

1 

sickness, 

2 

years. 

1 

u 

1 

year. 

54 


54 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 


brought  forward, 
sickness, 

u 

convulsions, 

u 

u  caused  by  a  fall, 
a  fall  quite  young.  Hear¬ 
ing  gone, 
cause  unknown, 

u 


10  months. 

1  year  and  7  “ 

4  “ 

3  years  of  age. 

3  “  “ 

8  “  of  age. 

2  “  “ 

1  year  old. 
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Owing  to  the  increased  number  of  pupils,  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  employ  an  additional  teacher,  and  Mr.  Harvey 
W.  Milligan  was  engaged  as  an  assistant  in  July  last. 
He  bids  fair  to  become  a  useful  officer. 

The  pupils  are  divided  into  nine  classes.  Each  class 
is  under  a  competent  instructor.  About  five  hours  are 
passed  in  the  school-rooms  daily.  The  greater  part  of 
the  male  pupils  are  occupied  three  hours  in  the  work¬ 
shops,  where  they  are  taught  tailoring  or  shoemaking,  and 
the  females  the  ordinary  household  duties.  Ample  time 
is  allowed  for  recreation  and  exercise  in  the  open  air 
and  play-room. 

Especial  attention  is  given  to  inculcate  the  principles 
of  virtue  and  religion.  While  the  intellect  is  enlightened 
the  heart  is  cultivated.  A  portion  of  each  day  is  occu¬ 
pied  in  religious  exercises,  and  the  pupils  attend  divine 
service  in  the  Lecture-room  every  Sunday  morning  and 
afternoon. 
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It  would  be  desirable,  if  the  means  could  be  provided, 
to  allow  the  Directors  to  extend  the  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  certain  cases  to  seven  years;  and  the  hope  is 
entertained  that  when  the  finances  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  will  warrant  such  a  measure,  it  will  be  adopted. 

The  age  at  which  children  may  be  admitted  into  the 
Institution  on  the  State  foundation  is  from  ten  to 
twenty  years.  As  a  general  rule,  twelve  would  be  a 
better  age  than  ten,  to  send  the  child  from  home,  more 
especially  if  care  should  be  taken  to  give  some  ele¬ 
mentary  instruction,  of  which  any  intelligent  parent  is 
capable.  The  manual  alphabet  can  be  easily  procured, 
and  the  little  mute  could,  without  much  difficulty,  be 
taught  it.  He  could  then  be  instructed  in  spelling 
simple  words  at  first,  afterwards  those  that  are  more 
difficult.  Then  let  him  learn  signs  for  familiar  objects. 
Teach  him  to  make  letters,  to  join  them  into  syllables 
and  words,  &c.  But  children  whom  it  is  intended  to 
send  to  the  Institution,  should  not  be  detained  from  it 
after  they  attain  the  age  of  twelve.  As  they  advance 
to  manhood,  they  become  less  capable  of  making  signs 
gracefully;  they  are  less  docile,  and  are  sometimes 
uneasy  under  the  restraint  which  the  discipline  of  the 
Institution  necessarily  requires.  And  when  their  term 
expires,  if  admitted  at  too  late  a  period  of  life,  they  will 
be  unable  to  acquire  a  trade. 

Although  a  number  of  cases  of  indisposition,  and  some 
of  them  severe,  occurred,  not  one  terminated  fatally. 
When  indisposed,  the  pupils  are  under  the  care  of  a 
skillful  and  experienced  physician,  and  an  excellent 
nurse. 

The  specimens  of  composition  in  the  appendix,  will  be 
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read  with  interest,  as  they  exhibit  the  progress  made  by 
the  pupils,  in  their  education. 

The  fiscal  condition  of  the  Institution  is  shown  by 
the  Treasurer’s  account  which  accompanies  this  Report. 
The  ordinary  expenditures  have  been  increased  by  the 
additional  number  of  pupils  admitted.  The  very  high 
prices  of  provisions  renders  a  large  outlay  indispensable. 

The  extraordinary  expenses  were  rendered  necessary 
on  account  of  repairs,  including  a  new  fence  around 
the  grounds,  at  a  cost  of  $1,773  89. 

The  bathing  establishment  required  renovation.  It 
will  be  placed  in  a  more  desirable  situation,  and  be  in 
all  respects  suitable.  The  cost  will  be  between  four  and 
five  hundred  dollars. 

The  Institution  is  for  Pennsylvania ;  the  whole  State 
participates  in  its  advantages ;  and  may  it  not  look  for 
liberal  support  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  State. 
Death  and  other  causes  have  diminished  the  number  of 
the  contributors.  Among  the  large  population  of  this 
prosperous  Commonwealth,  surely,  there  must  be  thou¬ 
sands  of  wealthy  and  benevolent  individuals,  who  would 
gladly  contribute  to  this  noble  charity.  An  opportunity 
is  now  presented  to  them.  Nay,  they  are  invited  to 
increase  the  funds,  and  thereby  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
usefulness  of  the  Institution. 

The  Board  regret  the  death  of  Mr.  Jacob  Gratz,  for 
many  years  a  Director  of  the  Institution.  While  in  its 
infancy  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  it,  and  was  active  in 
his  efforts  to  promote  its  success. 

The  Directors  now  surrender  the  trust  reposed  in 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  contributors,  and  invoke  a 
continuance  of  the  Divine  blessing  on  the  Institution. 
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May  the  Almighty  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift, 
guide  those  entrusted  with  its  direction ;  and  may  the 
young  who  are  there  instructed,  he  brought  up  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

PHILIP  F.  MAYER, 

President. 

(Attested,) 

James  J.  Barclay,  Secretary. 

Philadelphia,  January  1,  1857. 


✓ 
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For  Receipts  and  Payments  from  January  1  to  December  31,  1856. 
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APPENDIX. 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

By  a  rule  of  the  Institution,  deaf  and  dumb  children  are  not 
received  under  ten  years  of  age. 

The  annual  charge  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars.  For 
which  sum  everything  necessary  is  provided,  including  the  usual 
clothing  of  the  Institution,  boarding,  lodging,  washing,  tuition, 
stationery,  and  medical  attendance  ;  or  one  hundred  and  forty 
dollars  per  annum,  in  case  the  clothing  is  furnished  by  the  pa¬ 
rents  or  friends  of  the  pupil. 

No  deduction  is  made  for  vacation. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  should  be  taught 
to  form  letters  with  a  pen  or  pencil,  and,  if  possible,  to  write  the 
names  of  common  objects,  before  they  are  sent  to  the  Institution. 

This  can  be  done  without  much  difficulty,  and  will  save  much 
valuable  time. 

The  most  advantageous  time  for  the  admission  of  pupils  is  the 
first  of  October  in  each  year,  and  punctuality  in  this  particular 
is  important,  as  new  classes  are  formed  at  this  period. 

Payments  are  expected  to  be  made  in  advance  every  six 
months. 

Parents  are  particularly  requested  not  to  withdraw  their  chil¬ 
dren  for  vacation  before  it  commences,  nor  to  retain  them  after 
it  has  ended. 


STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


Applicants  for  the  bounty  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  must  he  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty  years ;  and 
before  they  can  be  admitted,  satisfactory  evidence  must  be  fur¬ 
nished,  from  respectable  persons  of  their  neighborhood,  of  the 
pecuniary  inability  of  the  parents,  and  of  the  good  natural  intel¬ 
lect  of  the  child,  and  its  freedom  from  any  constitutional  malady 
that  might  incapacitate  it  for  instruction. 

On  application  to  the  Principal  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Insti¬ 
tution,  Philadelphia,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  a  paper  with  printed 
questions  and  blank  spaces  for  answers  will  be  forwarded.  Af¬ 
ter  the  paper  has  been  filled  out,  it  must  be  returned  to  the  Insti¬ 
tution.  The  applicant  will  soon  after  be  informed  of  the  result 
of  the  application. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  State  Fund  is  limited ;  new  pupils 
can  only  be  admitted  when  vacancies  occur.  The  term  allowed 
is  six  years. 


STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

Applications  for  the  bounty  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  must 
be  made  to  the  Governor,  “  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  any 
two  respectable  individuals,  attested  before  a  magistrate,  to  the 
age,  circumstances,  and  capacity  of  the  deaf  mute  in  whose  be¬ 
half  the  application  is  made.”  The  term  allowed  is  six  years. 


STATE  OF  DELAWARE. 

Applications  for  the  bounty  of  the  State  of  Delaware  must  be 
made  to  the  Associate  Judges  of  the  State.  The  term  allowed 
is  six  years. 
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STATE  OF  MARYLAND. 

Applications  for  the  bounty  of  the  State  of  Maryland  must  be 
made  to  the  Levy  Courts,  or  Commissioners  of  the  several  coun¬ 
ties,  or  to  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Baltimore.  The  term 
allowed  is  seven  years. 


QUESTIONS. 

Deaf  mutes  to  be  supported  by  their  friends,  also  those  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  States  of  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Delaware, 
should  he  accompanied  by  written  answers  to  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  : 

What  is  the  name  of  the  child  ?  (mention  the  whole  of  its 
nameJ 

j 

What  is  the  age  of  the  child  ?  (mention  the  year,  month,  day, 
and  place  of  birth.) 

What  are  the  names  of  the  parents,  and  where  do  they  reside? 
(mention  the  County  and  nearest  Post  Office.) 

What  are  the  names  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  child  ? 

Are  any  of  them  deaf  and  dumb  ? 

Are  any  of  the  connections  of  the  family  deaf  and  dumb,  or  is 
it  known  that  there  have  been  any  deaf  and  dumb,  either  on  the 
father’s  or  mother’s  side,  in  the  line  of  their  ancestors  ? 

Has  the  child  had  the  small-pox,  or  been  vaccinated  ? 

Has  it  had  the  scarlet  fever,  measles,  or  whooping  cough  ? 

Was  it  born  deaf,  or  did  it  lose  its  hearing  by  sickness  or  dis¬ 
ease  ?  If  so,  how,  and  at  what  age  ? 

Was  there  any  relationship  between  the  parents  before  mar¬ 
riage  ? 
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DESCRIPTION. 

A  chaste  and  simple  front  of  cut  stone,  with  portico  and  pil¬ 
lars  of  the  Tuscan  order,  together  with  two  wings,  present  an 
extent  of  two  hundred  feet  on  Broad  street.  The  buildings,  in¬ 
cluding  the  school-house,  run  back  two  hundred  and  thirty-five 
feet,  and  enclose  an  open  space  laid  out  as  a  flower  garden. 

There  are  two  spacious  yards — one  for  the  girls,  and  one  for 
the  boys — shaded  by  trees,  and  furnishing  ample  space  for  exer¬ 
cise  in  the  open  air. 

The  school  building  contains  ten  school  rooms ;  each  one  pro¬ 
vided  with  appropriate  furniture,  as  slates,  tables,  closets,  &c., 
w7hen  needed.  From  twelve  to  twenty  pupils  usually  constitute 
a  class. 

At  present,  there  are  nine  classes,  each  under  the  care  of  an 
instructor. 

Three  of  the  teachers  are  mutes.  These  classes  are  formed 
in  October ;  and  it  i3  important  that  all  new  pupils  should  be 
here  at  that  time,  that  the  classes  may  be  properly  arranged. 

Contiguous  to  the  school  rooms  is  a  cabinet  of  apparatus,  mo¬ 
dels,  specimens,  &c.,  to  assist  the  teachers  in  presenting  clear 
ideas  on  the  various  subjects  admitting  of  ocular  illustration. 

The  center  building  contains  a  lecture  room,  capable  of  seat¬ 
ing  two  hundred  persons.  It  has  also  facilities  for  making 
experiments,  and  presenting  diagrams,  maps,  sketches,  &c.  In 
this  room  the  pupils  are  assembled  twice  every  day,  sometimes 
in  the  evenings  for  lectures,  and  on  the  Sabbath  for  religious 
instruction. 

Underneath  this  apartment  is  the  dining  room,  in  which  the 
pupils  assemble  through  opposite  doors,  without  interfering  with 
each  other.  In  the  upper  stories  are  the  infirmaries,  and  also 
two  dormitories. 

The  wings  contain  the  principal  sleeping  rooms,  the  sitting 
rooms,  the  shops,  the  kitchen,  bake-house,  laundry,  cellars,  &c. 


Attached  to  these  are  the  bath  houses,  washing  rooms,  and 
other  conveniences,  accessible  at  all  times  without  exposure  to 
the  weather. 

The  workshops  give  employment  to  the  hoys  two  or  three  hours 
daily. 

The  girls  are  taught  plain  sewing  and  dress-making,  and  are 
employed  in  housewifery.  Habits  of  industry  are  thus  forming, 
and  the  pupils  are  preparing  for  the  duties  and  practical  business 
of  life.  The  hours  of  the  day  are  apportioned  to  study,  work, 
exercise,  and  amusement. 

The  establishment  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  abundantly  supplied 
with  the  Schuylkill  water. 

During  the  thirty  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Institution 
there  has  been  expended  for  the  grounds,  buildings,  appurte¬ 
nances,  &c.,  about  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  dollars. 

The  pupils  are  under  the  constant  supervision  of  the  Prin¬ 
cipal,  the  Instructors,  the  Matron,  or  the  Steward.  The  indis¬ 
posed  have  the  prompt  and  devoted  services  of  the  attentive  and 
skillful  Physician,  and,  in  critical  cases,  the  valuable  advice  of 
the  distinguished  consulting  Physicians  of  the  Institution. 
Thus,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  the  improvement,  comfort  and 
happiness  of  the  pupils  are  assiduously  promoted. 


INSTRUCTION. 

Some  persons  have  desired  to  know  something  of  the  mode  of 
instructing  deaf  mutes.  It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  convey  a 
clear  idea  of  it  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  signs. 

It  is  by  means  of  signs  that  the  process  of  teaching  the  deaf 
and  dumb  is  principally  conducted.  "When  we  look  at  the  Chi¬ 
nese  characters  on  a  tea-box,  we  can  see  no  meaning  in  them, 
and  might  so  look  forever,  without  becoming  any  wiser.  So  also 
with  the  mute.  Our  written  or  printed  wTords  are  as  inexplica- 
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ble  to  him,  as  the  Chinese  characters  are  to  us,  and  inspection 
alone  could  never,  afford  any  clue  to  their  meaning.  An  inter¬ 
preter  or  a  hook  could  speedily  convey  to  us  the  meaning  of  the 
characters  through  the  medium  of  our  language,  with  which  we 
have  been  familiar  from  early  infancy.  But  the  deaf  mute  has 
no  language.  To  enable  him,  therefore,  to  learn  the  meaning  of 
our  words,  lie  must  acquire  a  language,  through  which  he  can 
get  that  meaning.  Every  mute  of  tolerable  capacity  makes  use 
of  motions  to  indicate  assent  or  denial,  approbation  or  repug¬ 
nance,  as  well  as  some  common  objects  and  familiar  actions.  On 
these  motions,  limited  and  imperfect  as  they  are,  we  graft  by 
degrees  a  system  of  signs,  which  enables  us  finally  to  communi¬ 
cate  considerable  knowledge  on  many  subjects,  arid  to  develope 
and  call  into  exercise,  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  These  signs 
convey  thought,  and  have  no  resemblance  to  words,  but  they  en¬ 
able  us  to  define  words,  explain  their  relations  to  other  words, 
give  their  arrangement  in  sentences,  and  the  different  meanings 
which  are  attached  to  them.  This  language  of  signs  can  only  he 
acquired  from  the  living  teacher.  Incomprehensible  as  it  may 
seem  to  a  speaking  person,  unacquainted  with  the  subject,  that 
thought,  however  abstruse  or  refined,  may  be  conveyed  by  varied 
motions  of  the  arms,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  and  a  system  of  these 
motions  is  the  grand  means  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Ihis  being  premised,  a  class  of  from  ten  to  twenty  mutes  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  large  slates  on  which  to  write  with  chalk,  crayon  or 
pencil.  The  instructor  presents  an  object  ora  picture  of  one,  or 
makes  a  sign  for  it,  ITe  then  teaches  them  to  write  the  name, 
presenting  each  letter  by  the  manual  alphabet.  When  they  can 
all  wiite  it,  it  is  erased  and  rewritten  a  number  of  times,  till  it  is 
impiessed  upon  the  memory.  Some  information  may  be  com¬ 
municated  respecting  the  object. 

Questions  may  be  asked  to  induce  the  pupil  to  think.  In  this 
way  a  number  of  nouns  are  taught,  so  that  when  a  concise  sign 
is  made  foi  one  of  them,  it  will  be  readily  written.  In  the  same 
way  words  expressive  of  the  qualities  and  properties  of  bodies 
may  be  taught.  V*  hen  such  words  are  presented  with  appropriate 
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nouns,  the  pupils  write  them  in  connection.  They  are  then  re¬ 
quired  to  give  examples  of  similar  combinations  from  their  own 
resources.  This  is  the  first  attempt  at  composition. 

Another  step  will  be  to  make  signs  for  actions,  and  teaching 
their  names.  Then  the  use  of  these  'words  in  combination  with 
the  words  already  familiar,  as  “a  boy  sees  a  horse” — “a  boy 
sees  a  strong  horse.”  Again,  some  of  the  words  expressive  of 
the  relations  of  objects,  may  be  taught,  as  “  a  lady  sits  on  a 
chair” — “  a  bird  flies  into  a  cage.”  Other  words  and  other 
ideas  are  presented  to  them.  They  endeavor  to  express  the  ideas 
in  writing,  using  the  words  and  forms  of  arrangement  which  had 
been  taught.  These  sentences  are  corrected,  and  the  pupils  are 
required  to  give  examples  of  their  own.  These  original  efforts 
are  also  corrected.  The  connections  of  language,  the  abstract 
terms,  the  phrases  and  the  idioms  are  successively  taught.  Series 
of  sentences,  anecdotes,  narratives,  &c.,  are  written  off  and  ex¬ 
plained  by  signs.  These  are  copied  by  the  pupils  and  studied  as 
evening  lessons,  and  in  school  are  written  from  memory,  or  recited 
by  signs.  There  are  other  evening  exercises,  such  as  writing 
a  number  of  original  sentences  on  single  words — composition 
on  particular  subjects — letters,  &c.  From  time  to  time  the  ele¬ 
mentary  principles  of  arithmetic  and  geography  are  taught.  In¬ 
deed,  our  illustrations  of  words  and  principles  are  drawn  from 
the  sciences,  and  the  whole  range  of  human  knowledge,  so  that 
in  the  course  of  their  education  a  great  amount  of  knowledge  is 
communicated  to  them.  The  subjects  of  arithmetic,  geography, 
grammar,  history,  &c.,  cannot  be  taught  systematically  till  the 
latter  part  of  their  course,  when  they  are  supposed  to  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  considerable  command  of  written  language. 

Moral  and  religious  subjects  have  also  a  large  share  of  atten¬ 
tion.  Much  useful  information  is  communicated  by  lectures, 
addressed  in  the  language  of  signs,  to  all  when  assembled  to¬ 
gether. 

It  will  readily  be  inferred  from  these  statements  that  much 
will  depend  upon  the  capacity  of  the  pupil,  his  attention  and  his 
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diligence.  Tliere  can  be  no  set  course  or  limited  periods  for  cer¬ 
tain  studies,  which,  when  completed  make  an  educated  person. 

The  longer  the  mute  is  under  instruction,  the  greater  will  be 
his  command  of  language. 

It  will  also  be  perceived  that  much  depends  upon  the  know¬ 
ledge,  ingenuity  and  tact  of  the  teachers  in  the  use  of  signs. 

The  language  of  signs  is  the  all-important  instrument  by 
which  the  educator  is  to  reach  the  mind  of  the  mute  pupil,  in  his 
early  and  his  later  efforts.  By  this  alone  can  he  lead  the  pupil 
to  reflect  on  his  own  mental  operations,  feelings,  motives,  emotions, 
and  passions,  and  thus  learn  the  thoughts,  feelings,  &c.,  of  others, 
and  to  understand  and  use  the  language  employed  to  express 
ideas  on  these  subjects.  When  this  point  is  reached  the  pupil 
may  relinquish,  entirely  and  forever,  if  he  please,  the  use  of 
signs. 

A  new  instrument  has  been  given  to  him,  by  which  he  may 
explore  the  world  of  books  and  communicate  with  his  fellow-men 
to  an  unlimited  extent.  From  this  point  self-education  may  be 
carried  on,  and  continued  to  the  end  of  life  through  written  lan¬ 
guage. 

It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  a  large  number  of  mutes 
do  not  reach  this  point,  from  want  of  capacity,  yet  the  acquisi¬ 
tions  even  of  such,  are  probably  as  valuable,  in  proportion,  as 
those  made  by  the  more  gifted.  The  proboscis  of  the  fly,  is 
doubtless  as  important  to  the  little  insect  as  the  trunk  of  the 
elephant  is  to  that  sagacious  and  majestic  animal. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  TEACHING  DEAF  MUTES  AT  HOME. 

It  is  very  important  to  the  deaf  mute,  that  his  parents  and 
friends  should  cultivate  the  language  of  signs,  and  encourage 
him  in  the  use  of  them  as  early  as  possible. 

Let  them  observe  the  child,  and  imitate  the  signs  he  makes. 
When  he  is  pleased  with  anything,  invent  a  sign  for  the  thing, 
and  repeat  that  sign  many  times  afterwards.  Distinguish  dif- 
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ferent  persons  by  signs,  suggested  by  a  scar,  mole,  beard,  or  any 
little  peculiarity  which  the  person  may  possess. 

Imitate  the  actions  of  riding,  sewing,  eating,  mowing,  cutting, 
throwing,  sowing,  &c. 

For  ‘good,’  kiss  the  hand.  For  ‘bad,’  bring  the  hand  to  the 
lips,  turn  the  palm  down,  and  throw  it  from  you.  For  ‘glad,’ 
pat  the  heart  rapidly,  with  a  cheerful  expression  of  countenance. 
For  ‘  sorry,’  rub  the  clenched  hand  on  the  heart,  with  a  sad  ex¬ 
pression  of  countenance. 

For  ‘  black,’  draw  the  end  of  the  forefinger  along  the  eyebrow. 
For  ‘red,’  touch  the  lips  with  the  forefinger.  For  ‘love,’  cross 
the  hands  and  press  them  on  the  heart.  For  ‘hate,’  push  both 
hands,  the  palms  out,  from  the  heart,  as  if  repelling  something 
from  the  left  side.  For  ‘lie,’  move  the  forefinger  across  the 
mouth  horizontally.  For  ‘  true,’  place  the  forefinger  perpendicu¬ 
larly  across  the  lips,  and  thrust  it  forwards. 

These  are  a  very  few  examples,  merely  as  suggestive  hints. 

The  child  can  be  taught  to  spell  on  the  fingers  at  a  very  early 
age. 

Any  person  can  take  an  object,  as  a  hat ;  pick  out  the  letters 
h-a-t  from  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  alphabet,  and  learn  to  place  the 
fingers  in  the  true  position  for  each  letter.  No  matter  how 
slowly  it  is  done.  Let  the  child  imitate  until  he  can  make  the 
letters  of  the  word  in  order  without  assistance,  at  the  same  time 
show  the  object.  Do  this  very  often,  until  the  child  has  learned 
to  spell  the  word  when  the  hat  is  presented  to  it,  or  to  go  and 
bring  the  hat  when  the  word  is  spelled  to  it. 

Then  take  another  object,  as  pin  :  go  through  the  same  pro¬ 
cess  until.it  is  thoroughly  learned  by  frequent  repetition  every 
day.  So  with  arm,  cat,  dog,  chair,  &c.  The  following  ten 
short  words,  the  names  of  common  objects,  contain  every  letter 
of  the  alphabet,  viz  :  adz,  fan,  map,  cow,  box,  jar,  sky,  hat, 
quill,  glove. 

After  the  power  of  spelling  the  names  of  many  common  ob 
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jects  has  been  acquired,  the  names  of  familiar  persons  may  be 
taught. 

In  a  similar  way,  the  child  may  be  taught  to  write  the  names 
of  things  on  a  slate  quite  early.  Let  him  imitate  the  form  of 
the  letters  for  one  word,  as  hat,  and  repeat  it  many  times,  until 
he  can  write  it  as  readily  as  he  can  spell  it  on  the  fingers.  Take 
another  word,  and  go  over  the  same  process.  Point  to  each 
letter,  and  require  the  child  to  make  the  sign  for  the  letter  on 
the  fingers.  By  frequent  repetition,  the  ability  to  write  the 
names  of  many  things,  and  to  form  all  the  letters  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet,  will  be  acquired.  It  is  best  to  make  the  child  form  the 
letters  as  round  as  possible,  and  not  to  take  off  the  pencil  until 
the  word  is  completed.  The  habit  thus  early  begun,  will  save 
a  great  deal  of  time,  and  enable  the  writer  to  accomplish  more 
in  a  given  time,  and  with  more  ease  than  can  possibly  be  done 
on  any  other  principle.  If  it  is  desired  to  go  further,  write  the 
name  of  the  child,  as  John  sees  a  chair — John  sees  a  table.  Let 
him  copy  the  sentence,  explaining  by  signs  the  word  ‘sees,’  and 
pointing  to  the  chair,  and  also  to  the  child.  Then  let  him  write 

John  sees - ,  and  let  him  select  another  object  to  fill  up  the 

blank ;  and  finally  let  him  cover  his  slate  with  sentences  thus 
formed.  Help  him  to  objects  out  of  the  house  as  well  as  in. 
Encourage  him  to  write  as  many  such  sentences  as  he  can.  All 
this  may  be  the  work  of  years,  but  the  advantage  to  the  child 
cannot  be  estimated.  A  little  attention,  thus  bestowed,  every 
day,  will  accomplish  all  this,  and  probably  much  more. 


COMPOSITIONS. 

The  compositions  of  mutes  are  not  satisfactory  tests  of  the 
acquirements  of  the  pupil,  or  the  skill  of  the  instructor.  They 
are,  however,  the  best  evidence  we  can  present  in  print,  of  the 
practicability  of  educating  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

There  is  a  very  great  difference  of  capacity  among  mutes  as 
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well  as  among  speaking  persons.  All  cannot  make  the  same 
exertions  or  reach  the  same  height  of  attainment,  but  all  have 
here  every  advantage  afforded  them  for  progressing  as  fast  and 
as  far  as  their  capacities  and  dispositions  will  allow. 

The  following  compositions  were  mostly  school  exercises,  and 
are  presented  as  they  were  produced.  They  will  serve  to  gratify 
curiosity,  and  to  show  some  of  the  difficulties  mutes  encounter  in 
acquiring  language. 


A  STORY. 

One  day  last  winter  a  man  went  to  the  barn.  He  sought  a 
turkey  a  long  time.  The  man  found  the  turkey  standing  on  the 
ground.  He  shot  at  it.  It  fell  on  the  ground.  He  conquered 
the  turkey.  He  took  the  heavy  dead  turkey  and  carried  it  and 
went  to  the  house.  The  man  put  the  turkey  on  the  table.  A 
girl  picked  the  turkey  and  carried  it  into  the  house.  His  wife 
washed  the  turkey,  and  put  the  turkey  in  the  tub.  His  wife 
cooked  the  turkey  for  dinner.  The  girl  put  the  table-cloth  on 
the  table  and  put  the  plates  and  knives  and  forks  on  the  table. 
He  and  his  wife  put  the  turkey  on  the  plates  and  put  the  plates 
on  the  table.  The  family  sat  down  on  the  chairs  near  the  table. 
The  family  ate  the  turkey.  She  took  the  dishes  and  put  the 
dishes  in  the  tub.  The  girl  washed  the  dishes  and  wiped  the 
dishes  and  put  the  dishes  in  the  drawer.  She  took  the  table¬ 
cloth  and  shook  the  crumbs.  The  crumbs  fell  on  the  ground. 
The  dog  smelled  the  crumbs  on  the  ground.  He  ate  the  crumbs. 

N. 

Twelve.  Under  instruction  one  year. 

Deaf  at  20  months  old. 
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Several  years  ago  a  woman  lived  in  a  log  cabin.  She  went 
to  the  small  basket.  She  took  the  basket.  She  went  to  the 
door.  She  opened  the  door.  She  went  out  of  the  log  cabin. 
She  went  to  the  sticks.  She  saw  the  sticks.  She  took  the  sticks. 
She  put  the  sticks  into  the  basket.  She  took  the  basket.  She 
went  into  the  log  cabin.  She  went  to  the  hot  stove.  She  put 
the  basket  on  the  floor.  She  took  the  sticks.  She  put  the 
sticks  into  the  stove.  She  went  to  the  door.  She  opened  the 
door.  She  saw  the  girl.  The  girl  sewed  the  sack.  The  woman 
called  the  girl.  The  girl  heard  called.  She  stopped.  She 
rested.  She  saw  the  woman.  The  woman  talked  to  the  girl. 
The  girl  went  out  of  the  room.  She  went  out  of  the  log  cabin. 
She  saw  the  dirty  ground.  She  swept  on  the  ground  with  the 
broom.  By  and  by  the  man  and  dog  came  to  the  girl.  She 
shook  hand.  She  talked  to  the  man.  The  man  and  girl  went 
into  the  log  cabin.  He  sat  on  the  chair.  She  went  to  the  woman. 
The  woman  went  to  the  man.  She  shook  hand. 

J. 

Fourteen.  Under  instruction  two  years. 

* 

Born  deaf. 


Several  years  ago  a  blacksmith  and  his  family  lived  in  the 
house  near  the  wood.  The  blacksmith  put  on  his  hat  and  went 
to  his  shop  and  went  to  a  large  bellows  and  blew  it  in  order  to 
heat  the  iron  in  a  forge.  He  made  some  horse  shoes  on  an  anvil 
and  threw  them  on  the  ground.  He  had  finished  making  them. 
A  little  girl  went  to  the  shop  and  called  him.  He  went  to  a 
trough  and  washed  his  face  and  hands  and  wiped  them  on  a  towel, 
and  untied  his  apron  and  put  it  on  the  anvil  and  went  to  the 
house  and  went  to  a  table  and  sat  down  on  a  chair  near  the 
table  and  ate  his  supper,  while  a  large  bear  came  to  the  shop 
and  went  to  the  corner  and  stood  behind  the  door  of  the  shop. 
After  supper  the  blacksmith  went  to  the  shop  and  espied  the 
bear  standing  behind  it.  He  was  very  much  frightened  and 
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ran  to  the  house  and  called  his  friends  to  help  him.  They  took 
the  hammers  and  spades  and  axes  and  clubs,  and  went  to  the 
shop  and  saw  the  bear  and  attacked  it  and  fought  with  it  and 
killed  the  bear.  They  took  the  dead  bear  and  carried  it  to  the 
house,  and  went  to  a  gallows  and  hung  it  on  it.  One  of  them 
skinned  it  and  took  the  skin  and  put  on  the  bench,  and  cut  open 
it  and  took  out  the  bowels  and  threw  them  on  the  ground.  He 
washed  it  and  cleaned  it.  lie  cut  it,  and  threw  the  meat-bear 
into  the  tub. 

Z. 

Fifteen.  Born  deaf 
Under  instruction  two  years. 


A  man  and  his  wife  lived  in  the  country.  He  was  a  farmer. 
They  had  two  daughters  gnd  one  son.  Their  sqn  was  fourteen 
years  of  age.  He  helped  his  father  and  worked  in  the  fields. 
Their  daughters  did  not  go  to  school  because  their  mother  was 
sickly.  Their  daughter  w~as  ten  years  of  age  and  the  other  was 
twelve  years  of  age.  The  girl  went  away  to  her  grandmother 
and  lived  with  her  grandmother;  but  her  sister  staid  at  home. 
After  several  days  the  girl  wished  to  see  her  parents  and  sis¬ 
ter  and  brother.  Her  grandmother  wished  to  present  something 
for  mother  and  sister.  Her  grandmother  went  into  a  store  and 

A 

bought  a  silver  thimble  and  silk  clothes,  and  little  chairs.  She 
paid  some  gold  dollars  for  them.  She  carried  them  to  the  house 
and  put  them  in  a  basket.  The  grandmother  went  to  visit  the 
girl’s  parents  and  sister  and  brother.  They  went  into  the  gig 
and  rode  in  the  gig  and  drove  the  gig  towards  the  house.  They 
reached  the  house  and  went  out  of.  the  gig  and  went  into  the 
house.  The  girl’s  parents  were  very  glad  to  see  the  grand¬ 
mother.  Her  sister  did  not  see  her  grandmother  coming.  The 
girl  asked  her  mother  where  her  sister  was  in  the  house.  But 
she  told  her  there  was  nobody  in.  She  told  her  had  her  sister  and 
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brother  to  gather  some  nuts.  The  girl  wished  to  see  her 
sister  and  brother  and  ran  out  of  the  house  and  saw  them 
gathering  some  nuts.  They  looked  behind  them  and  saw  the  girl 
coming.  The  girl  went  to  her  sister  and  brother  and  they  were 
very  rejoice  to  sec  her.  She  told  them  that  their  grandmother 
was  in  the  house.  They  carried  the  nuts  of  basket  to  the  house 
and  put  the  basket  on  the  ground.  They  ran  into  the  parlour 
and  kissed  her.  Their  grandmother  was  glad  to  see  them  and 
talked  with  them.  She  gave  the  little  chairs  to  them.  She 
gave  the  silver  thimble  to  their  mother.  They  were  glad  to  get 
them  and  thanked  her  for  her  kind. 

M. 

Fourteen.  Under  instruction  two  years. 

Deaf  at  2  years  of  age. 


THE  CLERGYMAN  AND  THE  SKEPTIC. 

A  clergyman  was  traveling  on  board  a  Western  Steamer, 
where  among  the  passengers  was  a  man  who  exerted  himself  to 
make  known  that  he  was  opposed  to  religion,  pronouncing  Christ 
as  an  impostor,  and  all  forms  of  religion  as  delusions.  He, 
though  he  was  a  skeptic,  was  a  person  of  ability  and  education, 
and  great  wit,  and  his  remarks  had  an  influence  over  the  minds 
of  the  people.  The  minister  refrained  himself  from  remarking 
anything,  but  finally  had  a  great  mind  to  silence  the  remarks  of 
the  infidel  and  putting  questions  to  him,  he  held  the  following 
conversation.  He  asked  him  whether  he  believed  in  the  immor¬ 
tality  of  the  soul.  The  materialist  replied  “No,  I  have  none.” 
The  pastor  asked  him  if  he  believed  in  the  existence  of  God,  and 
the  atheist  answered  “No.”  “Then  sir,”  said  the  preacher, 
“  I  have  heard  of  you  before.”  The  man  observed,  “  Heard  of 
me?  Where?”  The  clergyman  replied  that  he  had  read  of 
him,  and  the  skeptic  asked  him  where  he  read  about  him  and 
that  ho  was  not  aware  that  he  was  published.  The  preacher 
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answered  and  said  to  him,  “  I  read  in  the  Psalms  of  David,  ‘  the 
fool  hath  said  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God.’  ”  The  atheist  was 
silenced  and  remarked  nothing  in  relation  to  religion,  and 
stepped  aside  to  another  part  of  the  vessel.  There  was  a  general 
burst  of  peals  of  laughter,  and  hurrah  among  the  passengers  of 
the  steamer.  During  the  remainder  of  the  voyage,  some  pas¬ 
sengers  would  teaze  him  by  observing  to  him,  “  I  have  heard  of 
you  before.”  The  result  wTas,  that  the  clergyman  vanquished  the 
skeptic. 


THE  BIBLE. 

The  Bible  is  the  oldest  and  best  of  all  literary  works,  reveal¬ 
ing  a  Saviour  who  is  instrumental  in  redeeming  us  from  eternal 
death,  and  besides  notifying  us  of  heaven  and  hell,  and  comes 
from  God  and  is  harmonious.  The  word  of  God  has  a  comforting 
influence  on  the  people  in  afflictions,  is  worthy  of  repetition  and 
perusal  and  can  be  read  by  all  the  people.  The  simple  folks, 
although  they  can  hardly  understand  the  hard  sayings  in  some 
books,  are  able  to  read  the  blessed  book  as  well  as  the  people  of 
great  knowledge,  who  have  the  ability  to  read  the  hard  books 
legibly,  and  this  is  a  very  singular  fact.  It  is  perfectly  true, 
contains  many  laws,  and  tells  us  what  we  must  do  to  inherit 
eternal  life,  and  is  our  guide  to  heaven.  It  gives  an  account  in 
respect  to  the  creation,  history  of  the  children  of  Israel,  Psalms, 
Proverbs  or  old  sayings,  and  besides  concerning  the  birth,  life, 
and  crucifixion  of  the  Anointed  Saviour.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  viz :  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  former  of  which 
consists  of  thirty-nine  volumes  and  the  latter  of  twenty-seven 
books,  and  bestows  a  perfect  law  on  us,  and  is  accompanied  by 
the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  necessary  for  every  one  to  possess  the 
Bible,  which  instructs  us  to  execute  our  duties  agreeably  to  what 
we  read  in  the  law  contained  in  the  Bible.  It  sets  a  good  ex¬ 
ample  to  all  good  people  who  read  and  obey  the  regulations  in 
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the  blessed  word,  and  has  a  good  influence  on  their  minds  when 
it  is  read  and  manifests  many  good  instances,  and  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  and  powerful  work  and  occasions  great  prosperity  and  civili¬ 
zation  in  the  nations  wherever  it  is  circulated  but  wherever  it  is 
not  circulated  the  natives  remain  in  great  obscurity,  lacking  the 
knowledge  in  regard  to  that  blessed  book.  It  operates  on  the 
nations  to  make  them  prosperous,  and  informs  us  that  the  Su¬ 
preme  Being  shall  inflict  great  affliction  upon  the  violators  owing 
to  the  omission  of  their  duties  which  they  ought  to  have  per¬ 
formed,  and  also  that  we  shall  all  be  judged  at  the  bar  of  judge¬ 
ment  after  death.  It  wTas  written  by  a  considerable  number  of 
good  men  who  were  inspired  by  our  Maker'and  contains  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  origin  of  the  world  and  is  the  most  ancient  of  all 
works.  It  is  a  comfort  to  the  good  people  under  their  afflictions 
on  their  sick  and  dying  beds.  In  case  the  blessed  book  should 
not  have  been  instrumental  in  giving  light  to  us,  we  had  dwelt 
in  great  obscurity,  but  now  it  gives  us  inexpressible  joy  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  information.  Our  Preserver  lays  us  under  great  obliga¬ 
tions  for  his  clemency  in  introducing  his  word  as  a  light  into  the 
world.  The  Bible  influences  the  good  people  to  make  contribu¬ 
tions  or  appropriations  for  the  benefit  of  the  afflicted  people  who 
are  under  the  necessity  of  subsisting  on  charity  and  also  to  the 
heathen  who  are  in  want  of  the  divine  knowledge  and  of  the 
salvation  of  their  souls.  We  should  hold  in  high  estimation  the 
Holy  Bible,  considering  it  as  the  instrument  of  God. 

W. 

Sixteen.  Born  deaf. 

Five  years  under  instruction. 


ELECTRICITY. 

Electricity  is  the  name  of  a  substance  which  sometimes  gives 
to  one  body,  the  power  of  drawing  others  to  it,  or  of  drawing 
them  off.  It  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  spark  with  a  sharp 
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sound,  and  the  body  >vhich  is  driven  off  is  produced  to  vibrate. 
When  one  body  is  drawn  to  another,  this  is  called  attraction  and 
when  one  body  is  driven  off  from  another,  this  is  called  repul¬ 
sion.  If  we  rub  a  clean  glass  tube  with  a  rag  and  hold  the 
tube  over  small  pieces  of  paper,  they  will  be  attracted  and  re¬ 
pelled  by  the  tube  several  times.  If  we  place  our  fingers  near 
this  tube  after  it  has  been  rubbed,  we  will  in  the  dark  discern  a 
spark  and  feel  a  pricking  sensation  in  the  finger.  If  we  put 
the  tube  near  the  face,  we  will  feel  as  if  a  spider’s  web  were  on 
the  face.  A  machine  which  has  been  invented,  by  means  of 
which  we  can  produce  electricity,  is  called  an  electrical  machine. 
Several  things  which  belong  to  the  machine  are  the  large  glass 
cylinder,  and  the  Leyden-jar.  The  glass  cylinder  is  partly  co¬ 
vered  with  a  silk  cloth  at  the  top  and  then  turned  round.  The 
cloth  makes  the  cylinder  hot  when  it  is  turned  round  and  then 
produces  electricity  which  is  gathered  in  the  Leyden-jar.  The 
brass  conductor  is  put  to  the  brass  ball  of  the  jar,  and  a  spark  is  at 
once  seen.  The  clouds  contain  great  quantities  of  the  same 
substance  which  we  call  thunder-clouds.  When  the  clouds  arise 
in  the  sky,  it  lightens  vividly  and  then  it  thunders.  The  rain 
falls  hard  and  cleans  the  foul  and  unhealthy  air. 

The  lightning-rod  was  first  invented  by  the  ingenuity  of  Dr. 
Benjamin  Franklin.  It  is  very  important  and  useful.  These 
rods  are  placed  at  the  tops  of  the  roofs  to  prevent  the  lightning 
from  striking  the  houses  and  setting  fire  to  them.  If  any  body 
keeps  close  to  a  tree,  when  it  is  rainy  in  summer,  the  lightning 
stuns  or  kills  him,  and  therefore  it  is  dangerous  to  go  and  take 
shelter  under  the  trees  when  it  rains.  The  lightning  and  thun- 
der  cool  the  air  and  purify  it  by  carrying  off  noxious  vapours. 
Dr.  Franklin  made  a  discovery  of  the  identity  of  lightning  with 
electricity  by  means  of  a  silk  handkerchief  kite  flying  in  the 
air  and  one  end  a  strong  string  which  was  fastened  to  the  kite, 
was  tied  to  a  peg.  He  tied  it  to  the  key  and  touched  his  finger 
to  it  and  felt  a  pricking  sensation.  J. 

Eighteen.  Under  instruction  about  six  years. 

Deaf  at  ten  months  old. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS,  DONATIONS,  BEQUESTS. 

Life  Subscription,  ------  $20  00 

Annual  Subscription, .  2  00 

Received  by  any  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Donations  to  the  Library,  of  Books,  Maps,  Pictures,  &c.,  and 
to  the  Cabinet,  of  Apparatus,  Specimens,  curiosities  of  Nature 
and  Art,  will  be  received  at  the  Institution. 


FORM  OF  A  DEVISE  OR  BEQUEST. 

I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  “  The  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,”  &c. 
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Thomas  H.  White, 
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John  Farnum, 
Thomas  F.  Wharton, 
John  Cadwallader, 
Edward  Coles, 


Directors. 

William  Shippen,  M.  D. 

Henry  D.  Gilpin, 
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George  Sharswood, 

John  N.  Conyngham, 
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George  W.  Woodward,  LL.  D., 
William  Welsh, 
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George  Sharswood, 


Franklin  Baclie, 
William  M.  Meredith, 
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George  W.  Woodward. 
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Executive  Committee. 


John  Bacon, 

Thomas  II.  White, 
John  Farnum, 
Thomas  F.  Wharton, 


Josoph  G.  Nancrede, 
William  Neal, 
Edward  Yarnall, 
Clement  B.  Barclay. 


Committee  on  Finance. 

George  W.  Toland,  William  Welsh, 

George  W.  Biddle. 
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Mrs.  Hannah  Paleske, 

Hannah  Henry, 

Ann  Morris, 

Elizabeth  Dawson, 

Robert  M.  Lewis, 

Caroline  Wood, 

Physician — J  ohn 
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Mrs.  Elizabeth  II.  Farnum, 
Miss  Hannah  Parke, 
Margaret  Latimer, 
Sarah  Wistar, 
Margaret  M.  Duane, 
Elizabeth  Phillips. 

.  Biddle,  M.  D. 


Consulting  Physicians. 

George  B.  Wood,  M.  D.,  Thomas  D.  Mutter,  M.  D., 

Joseph  Pancoast,  M.  D.,  John  Neill,  M.  D. 
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